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CUZCO, AMERICA’S ANCIENT MECCA 


By HarRRIET CHALMERS ADAMS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ALONG THE OLD INCA 


HIGHWAY,’’ ‘‘ WONDERFUL SIGHTS IN 


THE ANDEAN HIGHLANDS,’’ ETC. 


FE all havea Mecca. It is New 
York, for one; for another, 
Paris. Some people long to 
reach the Holy Land. Since childhood I 
had journeyed in my dreams on the long 
pilgrimage to Cuzco, and when | at last 
found myself in the Andean country, on 
that portion of the old Inca highway 
stretching from Lake Titicaca to the 
“City of the Sun,” I knew that dreams 
sometimes come true. 
Through legendary and historical lore, 
I recalled the many wayfarers who had 
gone before me—Manco Capac and 
Mama Occla, his wife, missionaries of the 
Sun, on their way to found the Sacred 
City; Inca Emperors, returning from 
conquests far to the east and south; 
Spanish conguistadores, bearing the 
sword and the cross; brave warriors of 
the revolutionary days when Peru threw 
off the Spanish yoke; countless soldiers 
of the civil wars; and, in contrast to 
these pageants, the simple, unchanging 
mountaineers, driving townward their 
laden llamas, bowing their heads in wor- 
ship of Cuzco the Sacred, as their Mecca 
came into view. The last link in that 
branch of the Southern Railway of Peru 
which will connect Cuzco with the coast 


is nearing completion, but I am glad that 
[ entered Cuzco in the old way. For 
hundreds of years it has been the goal of 
the Andean people, who still journey 
miles on foot over the bleak highlands to 
reach its shrines and its mart. 

Come and stand with me on the hill! of 
Sacsahuaman, overshadowing the city, 
and look down through my Memory’s 
field-glass. The old town, you see, lies 
just at our feet at one end of an oblong 
valley bordered by treeless mountains—a 
golden valley with cultivated patches on 
the hillsides shading into brown. This 
is the central vale in a group of fertile 
highland basins eleven thousand feet 
above the sea, sheltered by mountain 
walls from the bitter wind which sweeps 
along the elevated table-land of Peru. 
Situated in the heart of the former Inca 
Empire, “Cuzco” signifies “navel” or 
“center” in Quichua, the indigenous 
tongue. 

The buildings, you notice, are Moorish 
in architecture, with slanting roofs of 
weather-stained reddish-brown tile. The 
paved courts which they encompass and 
the carved wooden balconies overhanging 
the narrow streets are typical of the 
Colonial period. Those open spaces 
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MANCO CAPAC, THE INCA EMPEROR WHO FOUNDED CUZCO 


STATUE OF 








REMAINS OF THE PALACE OF THE FIRST INCA, MANCO CAPAC, THE FOUNDER OF 
CUZCO 


throughout the town are plazas, and fac- 
ing the largest one are the Cathedral and 
the Church of the Jesuits; the latter has 
a most beautiful facade. It is certainly 
a city of belfries. Many of the sweet- 
toned bells you hear were brought over 
from Spain in the sixteenth century. 
Not a vehicle is in sight. Those snail- 
like green objects on the streets are 
burros, ears and all hidden by the fodder 
they are carrying. Look at these strange 
little animals coming up the hill. 
“Bus-ss ss! Bus-ssss!” the driver is 
shouting. That means, “Get up, old slow 
pokes! It’s a long way home across the 
mountains!” The queer little creatures 
are llamas, Peruvian camels, and the 
homespun bags which they carry, panier- 
wise, were woven from their own wool. 
The great white mushrooms down there 
in the main plaza are really circular 
awnings. Under them the market women 
sit, surrounded by their wares. Only at 
this distance can we enjoy the many pic- 
turesque little streams flowing through 
the streets. When we descend we find 


that they are the open sewers of a city 
which rivals Constantinople in unpleas- 
ant odors—in fact, I believe Cuzco holds 
the world’s record. 

Those villages beyond the town are 
San Sebastian‘and San Geronimo. There 
is a legend hereabouts that people of royal 
blood were allowed to retire to these 
hamlets after the Conquest. I doubt it. 
It seems far more likely that the Span- 
iards did away with most of the Inca 
princes and married the unwilling 
princesses. If that great snow peak be- 
yond the hills could speak we would 
know the true story; it is Mount Azun- 
gato, rising from the majestic Cordillera 
de los Andes, and it stood there even 
when a pre-Incasic people inhabited this 
land. 

From up here on the heights Cuzco 
looks old, with hardly a modern touch, 
but to realize its great antiquity we must 
go down to the streets or turn and study 
the hoary fortress crowning the hill on 
which we stand. 

I shall never forget my entrance into 
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A MOUNTAIN TRAIL 
Cuzco. Arriving at the coach station in 
a suburb of the city, Mr Adams and | 
were informed by our cholo (half-breed ) 
driver that vehicles were not allowed “on 
the streets of the metropolis.” We ar- 
gued in vain, and twilight fell as we 
trudged along the rocky road to town, 


loaded down with innumerable bags, 
boxes, and cameras. We surely had 
little to look forward to in an Andean 
hotel. 


A British traveler tells of a time when 
he was arrested on entering a highland 
town of Peru, mistaken for an embezzler 
who had escaped from Lima. He spent 
some days in the local jail before his 
identity was established. Then he was 
released, with many apologies, and al- 
lowed to proceed to the hotel. After 


looking the place over hurriedly he re- 
turned to the jail, and asked permission 
to occupy his old quarters during the re- 
mainder of his stay. 
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There are several hostelries in Cuzco, 
and we “took a chance” at the ‘Hotel 
del Comercio,” facing the Plaza de Ar- 
mas. It had the reputation of being the 
best hotel in the town, but we paid only 
two soles (one dollar) each a day for room 
and board. The court-yard was strewn 
with rubbish and the room assigned to us 
had canvas partition walls extending only 
half way to the ceiling—quite a neigh- 
borly idea! The room was dirty and 
cold and the less said about the table the 
better. However, we put up with dis- 
comforts without complaint, finding so 
much in compensation. 

It is such an interesting and _ pictur- 
esque old city. Cartegena, Colombia, has 
second place with me among the many 
romantic cities of Latin America, but 
Cartegena de los Indies has not the pre- 
historic interest of Cuzco and lacks its 
unusual types. 

The morning after our arrival a rag- 
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NEAR CUZCO 


ged, unkempt oso brought chocolate 
and bread up to our room. This early 
meal is called desayuno. Cuzco choco- 
late is rich and sweet, with a dash of 
cinnamon, and is made from native cocao. 
As is the custom throughout the south- 
ern republics, breakfast (almuerzo) was 
served at half-past eleven, and dinner 
(comida) at six. We went daily to the 
market to buy fruit, and although the city 
is situated two miles above sea-level, its 
market is filled with tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits from the Santa Ana and 
other valleys in the lowlands. Burros, 
the little slaves of Latin America, bring 
the produce to town over the steep moun- 
tain trail, Among the many varieties 
of fruit for sale in the market are ba- 
nanas, Oranges pineapples, figs, paltas 
(alligator pears), sapotas, pomegranates, 
and chirimoyas. 

This market place is one of the unique 
features of the city. Here the country 


people gather, selling to the merchants 
(usually women), who sit on the ground 
under shelters, their wares spread out on 
blankets. The ladies of the town come 
early to buy the day’s provisions, fol- 
lowed by their servants carrying native 
baskets. The seforas have sweet, pale 
faces and large dark eyes. Their heads 
and shoulders are draped in black man- 
tos, their black skirts trailing. They are 
of Spanish blood, but many have an In- 
dian strain, and all can speak the Quichua 
language, taught them by their nurses 
and now used when conversing with the 
servants. 

The costume of the Indians is most 
picturesque. Both men and women are 
bare-legged and wear sandals of llama 
hide. The men are clothed in knee- 
breeches and woolen ponchos ; the women 
in low-cut blouses and short skirts. Both 
sexes wear great cart-wheel hats, a rich 
blue in shade, lined with red, and 
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FAMILIAR FACES IN CUZCO 


trimmed with gilt or silver braid. The 
poor creatures have a sorrowful expres- 
sion and really have little to “cheer over” 
excepting on the numerous fiesta days; 
then they drink large quantities of chicha, 
made from fermented corn, and become 
very hilarious. 

The decorated street shrines, church 
processions, and the like are little more 
than a game to these simple Andean chil- 
dren. It is doubtful whether any form 
of religion could have as deep a meaning 
to them as had the ancient worship of the 
sun to their ancestors. Few, I believe, 
can see farther than the gorgeously 
decked altars, the pageant of marching 
Indian bearers, carrying great platforms 
on their shoulders, supporting images of 
the Virgin and the Saints. These images 
are carried from the many churches to 
the Cathedral, where they remain for a 
visit of several weeks before being re- 
turned to their respective homes. The 
original Virgin of the city was presented 
to Cuzco by Charles V of Spain. The 
figure is adorne’l with gold and precious 
stones and when carried in the procession 
stands on a pedestal of solid silver. 


Only “a good bringing up” saved me 
from walking off with the Inca relics in 
one of the churches, ornaments wrought 
by the conquered Peruvians to beautify 
their Temple of the Sun. The present 
church of Santo Domingo stands on the 
foundation of this venerable temple, and 
throughout the old part of the city are 
many remains of the ancient capital in 
massive walls, doorways, aqueducts, 
fountains, and terraces. Most imposing 
are the walls. 

I recall one street that is especially nar- 
row; little more than an alley, in fact; 
the sidewalks are merely flagstones. On 
either side rise mighty walls, forming the 
foundations of Spanish structures. These 
walls are twenty feet in height, com- 
posed of massive stones, a dark slate 
color, irregular in size, rough on the sur- 
face. On all sides not exposed the stones 
were accurately cut, fitting perfectly. 
No mortar was used, yet the walls have 
stood through the centuries and will out- 
live the sixteenth century buildings which 
rise above them. The stones vary in 
length from one to eight feet, in thick- 
ness from six inches to two feet, the 
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A FOUNTAIN 


larger at the bottom, graduating as they 
rise. In comparison the Spanish edifices 
look crude and decayed. There is a 
strength and dignity in this work of the 
ancients. As | walked through the nar- 
row street I felt very insignificant. The 
cyclopean stone-work well suits its en- 
vironment. In the shadow of the mighty 
Andean mountains the Moorish style of 
architecture, transplanted from the sunny 
valleys of southern Spain, looks very 
much out of place. The most remarkable 
fact concerning these stones is that the 
quarries were many miles from Cuzco. 
Without iron or steel to shape them, 
with no device now known to us to aid 
in their transportation, these huge rocks 
were carried great distances by men over 
steep mountain trails. 

Much larger than any of the stones to 


IN CUZCO 


be seen in the city are those in the fort- 
ress of Sacsahuaman. Dominating the 
valley, the hill on which this fortress 
stands rises to a height of about seven 
hundred feet. In Quichua, 
means “gorge thyself;’ “human” is 
“falcon” or “hawk.” A noted American 
traveler who visited Cuzco in the sixties 
interprets the name somewhat like this: 
“Advance, O mine enemy! Dash. thy- 
self against the rocky and impregnable 
fortress, if thy wilt; the hawks will 
gather up thy fragments.” 

We climbed up the hill by a zigzag 
trail, very steep and rocky, past the an- 
cient terraces of Colecompata, on which 
are the remains of the palace of Manco 
Capac, the first Inca. On the brow of 
the *hill now stands a great cross, a re- 
minder to the people below that the days 


“‘sacsa”’ 
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THE PLAZA, CUZCO, SHOWING A PROCESSION FROM THE CATHEDRAL 


Each church sends its saint to the Cathedral for Corpus Christi. Here the saints remain one 
week, being then returned to their home church, after visiting other friendly saints 


of sun-worshiping are past. Formerly with the coming of the Spaniards it did 
three gigantic rows of masonry encircled not fulfill the glory of its name. 

the hill at its summit ; now these walls are The story of that great contest has 
broken in many places. The greater por- been immortalized by Prescott. As I 
tion of the stones facing the city were stood in the door-way where Juan 
rolled down the hill and used in building Pizarre, a brother of the conqueror, fell, 
the Spanish churches. The strongest en- and looked toward the precipice over 
forcement was on that side of the hill which the defeated Inca noble hurled 
farthest from the city. Here there is an himself when he saw that his enemies 
open plain covered with a field of wheat. were victorious, I realized how accurate 
The citadel facing this tableland is com- is the great historian’s description of a 
posed of walls averaging 18 feet in place which he had never seen. 

height, built in over twenty salient and (in the plain facing the fortress is a 
retiring angles. One of the rocks in the mass of rock called the Rodadero and 
lowest wall is fully 16 feet in height and on the summit a series of seats rise one 
weighs many tons. In no part of the above the other. These are cut out of the 
world is there an ancient building or hard rock and the place is called “The 
fortification to equal Sacsahuaman in Seat of the Inca.’ According to tradi- 
solidity and beauty of execution. Yet tion, the Inca and his nobles came here 
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THE ORIGINAL VIRGIN OF CUZCO IN THE CHURCH OF BEBEN 


This saint when used in processions is carried on a solid silver pedestal, and was sent to 
Cuzco in the sixteenth century by Charles V of Spain 
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IN A CUZCO STREET 


On feast days hundreds of these shrines adorn the streets and are visited by processions 


of priests, followed by Indians full of the native drink Chicha. 


bed spreads with spangles. 


to watch the building of the fort, but 
legends and opinions of archzologists do 
not agree. It is a question whether 
Sacsahuaman was built by Inca rulers 
following Manco Capac or by a pre- 
Incasic people between the Tiahuanaco 
and Inca periods. 

At this late day there is a newly awak- 
ened desire among the Peruvians to pre- 


serve and cherish within their own do- 


These shrines are often simply 


main the relics of their forefathers. A 
law has been passed to the effect that no 
more Inca treasures shall leave the coun- 
try. There is a private museum in Cuzco, 
which we visited. The Colonial exhibit 
is most interesting, including swords 
of the conquistadores, silver stirrups, 
trappings, and ornaments of all kinds, so 
plentiful in vice-regal days when thou- 
sands of the conquered Indians slaved 
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TWELVE-SIDED STONE IN CUZCO, IN OLD INCA WALL 4 3 4 
Note how stones are fitted together without mortar (see page 675) ~ 


for the Spaniards in the famous silver 
mines of Potasi. The carved chairs and 
chests, tapestries, and altar cloths recalled 
to us the days when Cuzco was the seat 
of Roman Catholic power, the proud 
capital of the Colony. 

For many years following the conquest 
it was the most important city in Peru. 
Here lived the people of wealth and cul- 
ture. The Spaniards, however, neglected 
the roads built under Inca régime, and as 
the highways fell into decay the difficul- 
ties of the long journey across the moun- 
tains to the coast increased. Gradually 
Cuzco’s power slipped away, and Lima 
became the capital and pulse of the coun- 
try, as it has ever since remained. Today 
comparatively few Limanians visit the 
southern highlands, and until the oncom- 


ing of the railroad Cuzco lay in a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep. 

Overshadowing the Museum’s relics 
of early Spanish days are the Inca treas- 
ures, which tell us of a people who left 
no written history. Until the arrival of 
priestly Spanish scholars, Quichua was 
an unwritten language. We learn much 
of the race, however, from the objects 
found in the tombs, since their dearest 
possessions were buried with them. 
There are implements of the war and the 
chase; guipus or fringes used in count- 
ing; prayer-sticks; musical instruments 
(reed-pipes, flutes, drums, bells, rattles, 
and cymbals); gold, silver, and copper 
ornaments; chumpe (copper and gold) 
implements used in the quarries; many 
varieties of pottery, including immense 
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Cuzco: 





GUICHUAS: 


jars for holding chicha and water ; work- 
boxes containing materials and imple- 
ments used in weaving; bags and mats; 
most beautiful of all, exquisitely woven 
garments and altar cloths. 

The ancient Peruvians highly: devel- 
oped the art of weaving. They raised 
cotton and used the wool of the llama 
and other animals of its kind. Vuicuna 
wool, being especially fine, was employed 
in the best materials. The designs in the 
weaving and on the pottery are in them- 
selves descriptive of the people. The 
other day, in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, I saw an 
artist busily sengaged in copying the 
unique design on a poncho worn, per- 
haps, by an Inca ruler. No modern work 
can excel many specimens left by the 
Peruvians. 

The Andean Indians of today, both 
men and women, spin as they walk along 
the highway, using implements resem- 
found in ancient graves. 


bling those 
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OF THE INCAS 


Many still weave their own garments, 
using crude looms. Their work, sad to 
relate, in no way shows the art of their 
progenitors, and they prefer the brilliant 
colors produced by aniline dyes to the soft 
shades popular long ago. The dreaded 
time is coming when they will forsake 
their picturesque homespun altogether 
for gaudy materials ‘““made in Germany.” 

it is a simple matter for the visiting 
American to see why the Germans get 
the trade. In Cuzco, as in other out-of- 
the-way places in South America, they 
study the needs and tastes of the pee yple. 
If the descendants of the Incas yearn to 
wear pea-green and royal purple, the 
Kaiser's commercial travelers plan that 
they may. 

ew travelers visit the attractive old 
citv—a German, Briton, or American 
now and then in the interest of trade, an 
occasional student. At the time of our 
visit there was only one other gringo in 
town, an American engineer, with the 
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A PONCHO WEAVER OF CUZCO 


exception of the few foreign residents 
(German merchants and British mission- 
aries). A traveling circus and a theatri- 
cal company, each composed of Spanish 
and Peruvian artists, were in the town. 
The day after our arrival we were 
greeted (in Spanish) by a gentleman 
whom we met in the hotel dining-room, 
with the startling question, “Do you be- 


long to the circus or the theater?” As 
the ladies of Cuzco do not wear short 
skirts, kahki jackets, high boots, and 
sombreros, I told Mr. Adams it was “up 
to me.” 

We attended both the circus and the 
theater, but found neither one amusing. 
The best entertainment afforded us was 
by the natives themselves on the streets 
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and in their homes. Of course, I am re- 
ferring to the Indians and Cholos, who 
form the greater part of the city’s popu- 
lation. There are charming and cultured 
people in Cuzco, as in all other Latin 
American cities. 

One day we met an alcalde, who had 
just arrived in town, having journeyed 
five days on foot from the Paucartambo 
Valley. He was sitting by a fountain 
in one of the plazas, surrounded by a 
group of admirers. Not he, however, but 
the huge staff he held, was the object of 
their interest. An alcalde is a petty off- 
cial, and in the remote highland valleys 
these men are usually full-blooded 
Ouichuas, the position often descending 
from father to son. The insigna of 
office is a staff, taller than the man him- 
self, usually of wood, banded with silver 
or copper. This particular alcalde had a 
staff of solid silver surmounted by a 
great knob. On this was an engraved in- 
scription, which, translated from the 
Spanish, read: ‘Presented to Sinchi 
Sarayacu by Sefiora Dofia Isabella de 
Gomez, April Ist, 1793.” Evidently the 
unkempt, bare-legged gentleman, busily 
engaged in chewing coca leaves while de- 
scribing his journey, came of a distin- 
guished family in the eyes of his audi- 
ence. 

All of the highland Indians, men, 
women, and children, masticate dried 
coca leaves, which are brought up from 
the lowlands. They mix the leaves with 
lime, which extracts the cocaine. Coca 
is to the Quichua both friend and enemy. 
It stupefies him, but relieves him from 
cold, hunger, and fatigue. We traveled 
for days in the saddle over the dreary 
highlands with an Indian guide jogging 
along on foot ahead of us. Save for the 
bag containing coca and the gourd hold- 
ing lime, he was unequipped for the 
journey, yet he never seemed tired or 
hungry and, although scantily clad at a 
high elevation, did not mind cold or 
altitude. 

No savage or semi-civilized Indians in 
the Americas interest me as do the 


Ouichuas. ‘Theirs has been such a heart- 
rending history. Today they are hope- 
less after years of oppression, deadened 
by coca, woefully unclean in person; but 
of vicious traits they seem to have none. 
They are gentle in manner, fond of one 
another, patient and  uncomplaining, 
speaking a language both beautiful and 
expressive. In the valleys beyond Cuzco 
we were alone with them for weeks, far 
from any Spanish-speaking people, and 
felt that we were perfectly safe. In the 
country places they impressed us as very 
sad. The yaravis, which they sang or 
played on their reed pipes at evening 
time, had a tragic note. 

The republic’s progress during the past 
ten years has been remarkable, and there 
is a great future for a country so splen- 
didly endowed with agricultural and min- 
eral wealth. In Cuzco, however, I 
seemed always to be looking backward. 
The evening before we left the city I 
climbed once again to the summit of 
Sacsahuaman and stood by the cross, 
looking down on the valley. It was half 
in shadow, but the city’s many towers 
were ruddy with the glow of the setting 
sun; yet in the picture of my conjuring 
the church towers disappeared. 

One temple alone rose in worship of 
the departing Sun-god. In the great 
square of Huacapata hundreds of people 
knelt, as the Mohammedans kneel today, 
at the evening hour with their faces 
turned toward Mecca. Here the worship- 
ers faced the glowing west. The Inca 
himself, standing in the doorway of the 
temple, surrounded by his nobles, bowed 
his /lauwtuw crowned head. Ynti, the Sun, 
was departing, leaving his children in 
darkness, but Quilla, his spouse—the 
silvery Moon—would guard them till the 
morning. Night was falling on a con- 
tented and a prosperous people. 

What blessing has European civiliza- 
tion brought to them which they did not 
already enjoy? What have they not suf- 
fered in the name of the cross which sur- 


? 


mounts the hill? : 
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BOILING THE GREEN BARK—LIFTING A BATCH FROM THE VAT: THE CORK INDUSTRY 
AT ALMORAIMA, SPAIN 
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THE STOCK-YARD AT ALMORAIMA, SPAIN, WHERE PILES OF BARK AWAIT CURING AND 
BALING 
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CORK 


ORK is the outer layer of bark of 
an evergreen species of oak. The 
tree is cultivated principally in Portugal 
and Spain. When the tree is about 15 or 
17 years old the first stripping takes 
place, but this first crop is too coarse in 
texture to be of use except in tanneries 
or for rough purposes. The second 
stripping, obtained 8 or 10 years later, is 
also too coarse for finer uses than for 
floats for nets. With each stripping the 
quality improves and is continued at in- 
tervals of 8 years until the tree is 150 
years old. 

During the last several years the 
French have begun to exploit the natural 
cork of Algeria, where they have found 
about 1,000,000 acres occupie:! by the 
cork oak. The largest forests are in 
northeastern Algeria and contain some 
trees with a circumference of more than 
30 feet. Messrs Thomas H. Kearney 
and Thomas H. Means, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, give the follow- 
ing description of the cork oak industry: 

Only natural forests are exploited in 
Algeria, no attempt ever having been 
made to establish artificial plantations (as 
in Spain and Portugal). 

In bringing a forest of cork oak into 
condition for exploitation the first step is 
to remove the layer of old or “male” 
cork which forms under natural condi- 
tions. This operation, which requires 
considerable skill, is performed in the 
spring when the sap is beginning to rise. 
The subsequent yield depends largely upon 
the way in which this work of “demas- 
clage” is done. It is advisable to put 
back into place the layer thus removed, 


fastening it around the trunk by means 
of wire and leaving it there for about two 
years; otherwise the trees are very liable 
to injury from dry, hot winds and from 
fire. Wrapping the trees in this way also 
prevents a second development of the 
worthless male cork. 

The new cork which now begins to 
form is alone of commercial value. It is 
deposited at the rate of from 0.04 to 0.12 
inch annually, and the first harvest is 
taken when the layer of cork has reached 
a thickness of about I inch. Thereafter 
the cork is removed every eight or ten 
years, the later crops yielding a better 
product than the earlier ones. The ex- 
pense of each harvest from a single tree 
is about 2 cents. 

Individual trees differ greatly in the 
rate at which cork is formed. Asa rule, 
the best product is that which develops 
most slowly. Rapidly growing cork is 
more abundantly veined with loose tissue, 
which diminishes its value. The cork is 
sometimes seriously injured on the tree 
by the ravages of ants, which build gal- 
leries in it. The tree has also other insect 
enemies. 

The cork, when cut, rolls up into tubes 
of the size of the trunk from which it 
was taken. It is first pressed out into 
sheets, then boiled, and finally the crust 
of bark is removed by scraping. Boiling 
increases the bulk by about one-fifth and 
renders the cork more elastic. 

An acre of cork oak in full production 
yields a net annual revenue of about $2. 
The product from a single tree is worth 
from 4 to 10 cents a year after all ex- 
penses are deducted. 











ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA* 


An Account ot the Country and Peoples Seen During 


a Journey Across Africa trom Dyibutt 


to Cape Verde 


By A. Henry SAVAGE 


LANDOR 


The following article has been abstracted by the Editor from a very note- 


worthy contribution to geography, 


andor, recently published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
in this work was over 8,500 miles in length and occupied 364 days. 


says Mr Landor, “was its sole object. 


the most disesae-ridden and inhospitable section of the Dark Continent. 


“Across Widest Africa,” by A. Henry Savage 


The journey described 
“Pleasure,” 


No white person accompanied the author, 
who bore the entire cost of the expedition.” 

In this brief summary it is possible to give only a few of the many strange 
sights seen by Mr Landor during his remarkable trip through what is probably 


The 


illustrations are all from actual photographs taken by Mr Landor, and are re- 
published here, together with the extracts from the book, through the courtesy of 
the author, by whom the entire work is copyrighted. 


HI start was made from Djibuti, 

on the Gulf of Aden, Janaury 

6, 1906. ‘The most attractive of 

all the people in French Somaliland are 
possibly the Somali. They are quite 
of a superior type to any I found on my 
journey across Africa from east to west, 


except the Senegalese, on the West 
Coast. Although not superior in intelli- 


gence, they are superior to the Senegalese 
in physical appearance. They are tall, 
thin, and well proportioned, with well- 
chiseled limbs and_ features, a 
arched nose, with rather finely modeled 
nostrils, and the lips, although developed, 
are not so offensively full as with most 
of the negro tribes of the central zone 


gC y( Ya! 


of Africa. 

Their skin is of a smooth, delicate tex- 
ture, with no superabundance of oily 
excretion, as in most negroid races, and 


their active life gives them a wirv, supple 


Across Widest Afri An Account of th 
Western Africa, as seen during a twelve-montl 
Henry Savage Landor. With 160 illustrations 
route. 2 vols. Pages 306, 508. 7 by 9 incl 
York. 


appearance quite devoid of extra flesh. 
They are of a nervous temperament, ex- 
tremely sober and moral—when not de- 
moralized by European ways—dignified 
and faithful in a high degree to their 
leaders. There is no bravado about them, 
but they are somewhat cruel by nature. 
They can endure hardships silently and 
stand impassive in case of danger. 

Of the great number of men I em- 
ployed during my journey across Africa 
it was only a Somali—a French Somali— 
who remained faithful to the very end. 
notwithstanding the severe hardships and 
sufferings which he had to endure. (See 
illustration, page 695. ) 

The Greeks, who were very numerous 
all over Abyssinia, have a wonderful fa- 
quickly. 


cility for learning languages 
They also thoroughly understand the 


ways of the natives, and they are patient 
to a degree where a European would lose 


Country and People of Eastern, Central, and 
‘ney from Dyibuti to Cape Verde By A 

m photographs and one large map showing 
mported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
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ADEM, THE AUTHOR'S FAITHFUL SOMALI, 
TO CAPE 


his temper and use his fists or his feet 
freely. So that these Greeks and <Ar- 
menians, although doing business in a 
small way, seem to manage to carry 
away all the trade of the country; also 
it must be said that the natives are less 
suspicious of these men than they are of 
European traders, in whom they never 
put absolute trust. 

\dis-Ababa, Menelik’s capital. cannot 
be called a city in the proper sense of the 
word. There are thousands of white 


tents about, but few permanent houses, 











WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM FROM DJIBUTI 
VERDE 


and it really impresses one more as a big 
encampment than a town. On the spurs 
of the hills to the right as one approaches 
the place one sees the modest buildings 
of the British Legation; then a grander 
one where the Russian minister lives. 
Iverything in Adis-Ababa is referred 
to the Emperor. It is quite amazing what 
an amount of mental work Menelik must 
go through daily. While attending to 
most important political affairs, matters 
of the most trivial character are brought 
This is practically 


to him for assent. 
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what happens every minute of the day at 
the palace: Menelik, with his head band- 
aged in a white shash, as it is called, a 
sort of silk kerchief, and with a cheap 
French felt hat with a large brim far 
back upon his skull, is pondering with 
some foreign minister over some political 
problem of great importance to his coun- 
try—let us say, the projected railway be- 
tween the sea and Adis-Ababa. The Em- 
peror is deeply absorbed in thought. 

Enters a servant, who whispers in the 
Emperor's ear, regardless of the presence 
of the foreign representative of a great 
European country : 

“Your Majesty, the carpenter wants 
some more nails to mend the veranda.” 

‘Here are the keys. Give him twenty 
nails,” says the Emperor. “If he needs 
more, come again to tell me.” 

The Emperor is again in deep thought. 
Intruder number two comes up and whis- 
pers that a mule has escaped from the 
palace. 

The Emperor jumps down, from his 
throne—a high packing-case covered with 
Oriental carpets—slips quickly into the 
shoes which he has discarded, and hastens 
to his telescope, scanning the country all 
around with it, in order to see whether 
the missing animal can be detected upon 
the hills near Adis-Ababa. 

No signs being apparent of the Em- 
peror’s wish to resume the conversation 
about the railway—the escaped mule be- 
ing much more important to him than all 
the railways in the world—the foreign 
minister vainly attempts to drive the Em- 
peror again to his throne. Attention is 
called to the interrupted discussion. The 
Fimperor on his side endeavors to induce 
the minister to come and look for the 
mule. 

The subject of the railway is again 
tactfully approached, and the conversa- 
tion, thinks the minister, is proceeding 
satisfactorily, when a fresh disturber 


rushes in to inform His Majesty that the 
machinery in the mint adjoining the pal- 
ace has stopped; 
peror to see what has gone wrong, and he 
cannot be removed from the workshop 


so down goes the Em- 
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until the machinery is set going again. 
He then calls for pieces of lump silver 
and gold, and with his own hand amuses 
himself in striking fresh coins, which he 
then places in his pocket. 

Menelik, as a man, is certainly one of 
the most charming, thoughtful men I 
have ever met, a fact one appreciates a 
great deal when one remembers that his 
people—I am speaking of the Anharas, 
or pure Abyssinians—are possibly as 
mean, ungrateful, and abject as it is pos- 
sible for men to be. There is with them 
no real paternal, maternal, fraternal, mar- 
ital, or any other kind of love, and all is 
suspicion and treachery among them. 

Mr Landor gives the following enter- 
taining account of a lunch with Menelik: 

At last, when the Emperor had finished 
eating, the curtain was drawn. Before 
me was one of the most impressive sights 
I ever witnessed. The huge gates at the 
further end of the hall were thrown open 
and a flood of sunlight was projected 
upon a stream of white figures entering 
the building in.a dignified and orderly 
manner, all going to their respective seats 
along low tables close together, occupy- 
ing the entire hall. Each table was cov- 
ered with five or six layers of flat breads, 
the top layer being sprinkled copiously 
with red sauce from large buckets which 
servants conveyed to and fro. ‘Tobasco 
is mildly hot as compared with this red 
sauce. 

At a top table near the platform on 





which was the throne were seated the 
older sub-chiefs and officers. At the 
further tables were the soldiers. At the 


four tables on the left sat the officers’ 
servants and followers. 

No one paid obeisance to the Emperor 
on entering, as all seemed to look upon 
this feast as a right. In fact, a similar 
feast was given by Menelik every Sun- 
day to some or other of his people. 

All the men entered and sat themselves 
down, proceeding at once to make a 
hearty meal. Hundreds of huge pieces 
of raw meat were passed round by at- 
tendants, and each guest cut a chunk with 
his knife and ate it, tearing at the raw 
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meat with his teeth. Tall enameled iron 
tumblers of tetch were given to the sol- 
diers. 

One of the typical sights of this ban- 
quet was a huge mountain of bread upon 
a central table, the mountain being 8 feet 
high, 14 feet long, and 4 feet wide—some 
448 cubic feet of bread. This was be- 
sides ¢ unting the thick layers already 
laid upon the tables, which were fast be- 
ing demolished as each relay of guests 
came in. large as the hall was, it was 
not sufficient to hold the guests at one 
time, and they came in by installments, 
each set of guests being expected to con- 
sume one laver of bread. 

\s soon as one lot had been fed and de- 
parted, the crumbled top breads were 
hastily removed, the under layer quickly 
besprinkled with the red sauce, the car- 
pets and rugs shaken so that the dust 
from the people's feet went to settle down 
upon the food that was to be eaten by the 
next lot. 

\nd so the hours went by. 
figures kept pouring in with their black 


Swarms of 


faces and white cloaks, giving quite a 
Biblical appearance to the scene. They 
sat with their stolid faces round their 


chief, who in turn was the very repre- 
sentation of one of the ancient patriarchs 
one imagines from reading the bible. 
‘To him these people paid their oxen and 
cows, their grain, milk, and butter, and, 
as he knew no better way to get rid of 
his wealth so he gave back to his people 
and to drink, fo show the 


plenty to eat 
which he took in his 


fatherly 
subjects. 

| studied Menelik carefully. Ee really 
seemed to delight in having his people 
around him, and in watching them feed 
heartily and enjoying themselves. 

| asked the Emperor how many oxen 
and sheep had been killed that day, and 
he told me that over hundred and 
twenty oxen had been dispatched and 


interest 


One 


several hundred sheep. 

Menelik certainly had the best-natured 
face, not the handsomest, of any Abys- 
sinian | had seen. ‘There was something 
leonine about his countenance, although 


very prominent and bloodshot, 


his EYCS, 
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had more the suavity of bovines. [He was 
badly pock-marked. [le possessed a 
capricious, turned-up nose, narrow at the 


nostrils, and prominent lips, the lower 


rather too drooping to suggest strong 
will, Elis Imperial Majesty's skin was 
as black as coal and rough; but although 
the face was altogether rugged, it was 


absolutely devoid of vulgarity. Intelli- 
gence and sharpness of wits showed 


clearly in his expression, 

Many of the better Abyssinians have 
told me that their war with Italy has 
been a ruin not only to Italy, but to the 
who will 


Abyssinians themselves, SOME 
day surely pay for the conceit they have 
now acquired. Barring some of the peo- 
ple in power, it is difficult to make the 
public at large differentiate between na- 
tions of Kurope. For them, bearing on 
white nation means beating the whole 
world of white pee yple. 

There are few regions in Africa which 
are richer than the western and south- 
western portions of Abyssinia, generally 
Known as the Galla country. Its pictur- 
esque mountain masses are well wooded 
and the valleys are regular gardens. The 
climate is ideal, water for irrigation 
plentiful, and the soil so fertile that it 
will produce anything with the minimura 
of labor. 

In Abyssinia there is at the present 
day immense wealth in gold and ‘silver 
money and in ivory lying idle. 

Owing to the peculiar way of admin- 
istering justice, in a country where no 
one speaks the truth and black-mailing 
is usual, where the accused, whether inn 
cent or not, is not judged according to his 
crime, but is first of all imprisoned and 
his property confiscated, it is no wonder 
if those who possess wealth keep it care- 
fully buried; also the fact that a wife on 
divorcing her husband can claim half 
his fortune tends to promote this atti- 
tude of suspicion toward all neighbors. 

Iknormous quantities of ivory, [ am 
told, are buried in) Abyssinia, and = are 
gradually getting spoiled.  Menelik has 
a Vast amount of this valuable possession 
stored away. Possibly ivory, with its 
ever-increasing value, may be used some 
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day as a deposit security in [* 
banking concerns of Mlenelik’s 
empire 

It is also said that Menelik 
has considerable sums of money 
buried at .\nkober. in the moun- 
tains northeast of Adis-Ababa, 
and also at Mongoresa. : 

Many of the men seen after 
leaving the capital wore caps 
made from the skin of the gu- 
resa, a beautiful big monkey, 
which possesses a_ silky coat, 
black under the arms, not unlike 
a small “zouave,” while all round 
the lower portion of the body 
the hair is equally long, but of 
the purest white. The face is 
framed in a white beard, and the 
magnificent long tail has a_ big 
white ball-like tuft of hair at the 
end. 

One of my Abyssinian sol- 
diers—these Abyssinians have 
the instinct of destruction in a 
marked degree—shot one of 
these monkeys one day, for 
which | severely punished him. 














The poor monkey was wounded, 
and fell upon the trail from its 
high perch on the top of a tree. 
In intense pain, the poor animal seemed 
just like a human being in its dying mo- 
ments, and the reproachful expression of 
its face haunted me for days. 

I do not believe that I have ever seen 
more beautiful monkeys than these 
guresa, and | could never restrain my 
admiration for their marvelous powers 
of jumping from one tree to another, 
and for their intelligence in using the 
swing of the branches in order to be pro- 
pelled amazing distances through the air 
by the impetus. The skin of the guresa 
has a considerable market value in Abys- 
sinia. 

Abyssinia is a great country for mon- 
keys of all sizes, but perhaps the fotos, or 
dog-faced, long-nosed monkeys, are the 
most common. Irritable to a degree, ill- 
tempered and vicious, these brown bristly 
haired brutes grow up to a good size. 
\Ithough, like all monkeys, they can be 


GALLA WOMAN SELLING BUTTER: ABYSSINIA 


amusing, they were always quite repul- 
sive to me, as they were neither beautiful 
nor graceful. 

Qf the priests, of whom there are 
probably 6,000 in Abyssinia, Mr. Landor 
has nothing kind to say. “Depravity was 
plainly depicted upon their features.” 

The author was nearly four weeks 
traversing the highlands of .\byssinia at 
elevations of from 8,000 to 5,000 feet. 
Ile found the country rich in game, ele- 
phants, giraffes, lions, leopards, ostriches, 
hyenas, and antelopes being plentiful, 
while innumerable flamingoes, cranes, and 
red gazelles were continually being seen. 

Ile was astonished to find very few 
musical instruments in Abyssinia. Be- 
yond the drum, a kind of violin, and the 
kheras, all of which they play very badly, 
there were no typical musical instruments 
of any importance. 

From Abyssinia the author passed into 
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the country of the Yampos, the Nuers, 
and Dinkas, all of whom are long-limbed 
giants belonging to the British sphere of 
influence. 

The Yambo women think they em- 
bellish themselves by making large cica- 
trices on the body, while the men indulge 
in similar incisions on the arms and chest. 

\s compared with the dances of Asia, 
| never saw among any of the tribes of 
Central Africa dances of any originality 
OF 2Tacec. The Yambo, like all negroes, 
dance a great deal at their festivals, the 
men and women often joining in these 
dances; the men opposite the women, 
who sing and clap their hands, while the 
men jump and hop about lightly with 
knees slightly bent. The tam-tam is not 
beaten with the hand, but with two sticks, 
and as these people do nothing but play 
on the tam-tam all day and all night, 
they eventually become skillful at it. 

The chiefs do not remove their front 
teeth, but all the others, both men and 
women, do. In their particular case they 
profess that it is done in order to facili- 
speech, as their teeth OTOW quickly 
a peculiar angle, which makes it un- 
comfortable for them to close the mouth 
absolutely until the teeth removed. 
\Ithough this is the reason they them- 


tate 


are 


selves give, | think that their speech is 
atfected their respiratory 
organs do not work as they should when 
the hot, fetid air of their region is inhaled 


only because 


in large quantities through the mouth—a 
fact which might certainly affect their 
speech alsc ‘ 

It is a curious fact that the Yambo who 
inhabit a region unmistakably deadly for 
all other people, as well as for tame ani- 
mals brought there, are not themselves 
affected by malarial fever, notwithstand 
ing that they are simply devoured by mos- 
quitoes. 

The narrative of the march through 
the Nuer country and descriptions of this 
long legged people, with their 
methods of plastering the hair with red 


queer 


mud and their unique custom of keeping 
‘ount of their love affairs by scars on the 


body make novel reading. 
\We marched over a wide, 


treeless, Hat 
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country, so trampled upon by elephants 
in the wet season that thousands of deep 
holes — their footmarks — covered the 
whole country and were a great nuisance 
—in fact, quite a danger—for my ani- 
mals. These holes delayed us consider- 
ably, 
grass ,and my animals were constantly 
tumbling inte them. 

We had no experiences worthy of no- 
tice that day, nor did we see much game, 
except two herds of large red antelopes 
and flocks of herons striding majestically 


as they were often covered with 


about, with their red beaks, black wings, 
white chest, and long red bag dangling 
from the neck. In the heat of the sun 
they spread their spacious wings and kept 
the head under the shade thus produced. 
They remained in that position sometimes 
for hours, generally perched on the top 
of high sand heaps or ant hills, thousands 
of which are to be found all over this 
country, 

There was a slight difference in the type 
of these Nuer, and they did not generally 


follow the custom of smearing them 
selves all over with ashes like the tribes 
farther east. It was not uncommon, how 
ever, to see men painted white all over, 
except for a dash of grease upon the chest, 
which gave a beautiful black shine to the 
undyved skin, and a half moon by the side 


The face and neck were painted 


of it. 
hastly 


of a brillant red color, quite a ghi 
\nother — fashion 
among these people was that of smear 
ing the body with butter when it was not 
The skin became 
The reason all 


practice, COMMON 


(ly ed with ashes. 
beautifully polished. 


these tribes plastered their hair into a 
point was merely to remove the natural 
kinks and curls and render it quite 


straight; also, of course, to bleach it 
The vanity of these people was amaz- 
I saw two men with brass bracelets 


1 
| 
| 


Ing, 
so tiglit round the forearm that t 
culation had almost ceased and the 
swollen and almost atrophied. 
which came under my ob 


1¢ Cite 
hand 
had got 
In two 
servation these bracelets had actually cut 
into the flesh at the wrist, and 
asked the owners why they did not re- 
them, as the hand was getting ab 


Cases 
1 
when | 
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solutely paralyzed, they said they would 
rather lose the use of their hands alto- 
gether than remove such a_ becoming 
ornament. They said it had been there 
from their earliest days and they would 
stick to It. 

\e experienced steamy hot, quite op- 
pressive, weather on our next) march 
across flat, uninteresting country. We 
saw a lot of giraffes near the road, but 
| never fired at these animals for two rea- 
sons: First of all, because it was forbid- 
den by the government; then because 
they were too tame and their skins use 
less. 

There were beautiful birds flying 
about—small green parrots 1n quantities 
and tiny blue silky-coated humming-birds., 
Upon the ground crawled a great variety 
of beautiful lizards and chameleons of 
wonderful gradations of tints, from the 
richest and warmest cadmium yellow to 
the deepest ultramarine blue. 

One beautifully shaped smooth-bodied 
fF yellow and dark 
the vellow 


lizard in stripes Ot 
brown was also noticeable, 
blending into a faint blue, which gradually 
got darker until it became deep and rich 
toward the end of the tail. The most 
common chameleons possessed bright vel 
lowish heads, dark-blue bodies, and a 
vellow-ringed tail of light blue with a 
black tip. There was then another kind 
of rough-skinned chameleon in all shades 
of vivid browns and greens. Dozens of 
them plaved around me at the “Gemaisa™ 
tree, where I had stopped for my lunch. 

There were three wells here, thirty to 
thirty-five feet deep, with putrid water 
that stunk as we brought the bucket up to 
the surface. 

More Dinka were to be found here, all 
with four cuts on each side of the fore- 
head: men and women adorned with a 
pointed leather tail behind. Some wore 
quite a long tail, not unlike that of a mod- 
ern dress-coat. Most of these tails were 
made of tanned leather, but many peo 
ple wore tiny tails of antelope or water- 
buck. Several women showed broad 
bands of small white and red beads with 


. fringe of rope just over the loins. 
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Young men displayed two rows of par- 
allel dots upon their skin running down 
each side of the body directly under the 
breasts, and eventually forming an angle. 
\ll the men shaved the greater portion 
of the skull, leaving a circular tuft of hair 
at the back of the head, into which they 
stuck porcupine quills or ostrich feathers, 
as the fashion of day prompted them. 
The women shaved a good portion of the 
side hair and also part of the top of the 
head. They plaited what remained into 
tiny tresses, which they often smeared 
with butter and red earth. 

Although we still found a few men 
whe covered themselves with ashes, the 
custom was not so general here as farthet 


Cast. 

Dinka houses had a narrow mud wall 
four feet high. A thatched roof, con- 
structed separately, was placed bodily 
upon this wall when completed. .\ small 


open poreh adjoined the front of the 
house and several small peepholes were 
to be seen around the wall of the hut. 
The fashion of wearing many rings in 
separate holes all the way round the 
curve of the ears was common among 
these people. \Ve fared badly for water, 
as there was none on the road except at 
these wells or in the small pools dug 
by natives or by the government. Som 
f these pools were only ten feet or so be- 
low the level of the ground in sandy soil. 
They contained a few inches of water, 


possibly as much as a_small wash- 
basinful, 
\fter the hot marches, when we ar 


rived anywhere insatiably thirsty, espe- 
cially in the evening, we generally found 
natives sitting in these pools washing 
their limbs and body. As this was the 
only water we could find, it did not make 
us particularly amiable towards the local 
residents, and we had to face the problem 
whether we would resign ourselves to die 
of thirst or use it as best we could. | 
do not know that boiling improved. it 
much. We generally disguised it into 
strong coffee, but there was so much lime 
in many of these wells that even the 
strongest coffee brewed was hardly less 
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THE SULTAN OF BONGASSO AND HIS WIVES 


white than pure milk. It generally hurt 
one’s gums and palate considerably as it 
burnt to no trifling extent. 

Considerable time was spent at bBon- 
gasso, the headquarters of a French .com- 
pany with an immense concession, cover- 
ing 145,000 square kilometers, the rich- 
est in Central Africa in rubber and ivory. 
The author was greatly impressed by the 
care the company was taking of its em- 
ployees. 

Strict orders had been given to all the 
chefs des factoreries to establish kitchen 
gardens in every factoreric and to grow 
all kinds of vegetables ; every three 
months a box was dispatched from 
'rance with seeds of all kinds for every 
factoreric. This was deemed an impor- 
tant precaution to keep Europeans in 
good health, the need of good fresh vege- 
tables being felt, especially in the great 
heat of the summer. 


| have heard people talk a lot in Eng- 
land.of French methods and how badly 
employees are provided for. ‘This is one 
of those insular prejudices which, with 
many others, unfortunately prevail in 
this country regarding anything done by 
people of other nationalities. On _ the 
contrary, it was a pleasure to notice how 
thoughtful and generous, almost moth- 
erly, the Société des Sultanats was 
toward her staff. Constant and regular 
supplies were sent out at much expense to 
every agent of the company, each receiv- 
ing a ration box containing a quantity of 
Hour, plenty of wholesome red wine, a 
bottle of cognac, some champagne as a 
medicinal comfort, butter, biscuits, mus- 
tard, tea, and other articles highly wel- 
come in Central Africa. 

The development of the Société des 
Sultanats has been enormous during the 


last few years. In 1906 the production 
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THE BEST DANCER ON THE UBANGI: 


of rubber packed and sent over to Ant- 
werp was over three hundred tons, and 
this year (1907) I am told on good au- 
thority that over four hundred tons, are 
expected. 

Particular stress is laid on the obliga- 
tion imposed upon the concessionaries 
concerning the planting of rubber-produc- 
ing plants, as well as the preservation of 
the forests. Under the Societe des Sul- 
tanats immense plantations of ire were 
being made, and from what I could see, 
arvl I saw a good deal, the country under 
their concession was being greatly bene- 
fited by the exploitation. 

At the post of Yacoma, Congo Free 
State, great plantations were made of 
rice, wheat, Indian corn, and extensive 
plantations of rubber, the Functunia 
elastica, commonly called the ire, which 
was the most suitable rubber plant for 
that particular climate. 





BANZYVILLE, CONGO FREE STATE 


It was near Archambault (on the 
Shari River) that I found the custom of 
elongating the lips more exaggerated than 
in any other part of Africa, the women 
actually inserting small wooden or tin 
saucers in their upper lip and sometimes 
in both lips. The photographs which I 
took (see pages 723-726) will show 
better than a description how ghastly this 
fashion is. It was most ludicrous to hear 
these young ladies talk, especially when 
they had two plates, one in the upper 
and one in the lower lip, as these clapped 
like castanets, and the voice became nasal 
and unmusical. 

These women were otherwise well- 
formed anatomically and quite statuesque 
when young. They adorned their ankles 
and arms with brass rings and wore shell 
ornaments round the neck. The plates in 
the lips were occasionally removed, when 
the upper lip hung down so low in a loop 
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WOMEN WITH ELONGATED LIPS (PROFILE) 


as to reach lower than the chin, and left 
a repulsive aperture under the nose 
through which one could see the teeth. 
As the strain of the lip being pulled hurts 
them considerably, when they removed 
the disc or plate they generally licked the 
lip and the nose through this unnatural 
aperture. 

The ‘Tuareg, found beyond Lake 
Tchad, had mostly intermarried with 
black tribes and were dark-skinned, but 
those further north, many of whom [| 
saw, had white skins like the Arabs. 
They were undoubtedly the most attrac- 
tive and noblest people of the desert in 
the French Sudan. 

The Tuareg inhabit a quadrilateral 
country known by European geographers 
as the central plateau of the Sahara. 

One of the most typical habits of the 
Tuareg is the wearing of a veil over the 
face, which has gained them the name of 
Ahel-el-litham, or “people of the veil,” or 
the Arabic name of Molathemin, “the 
veiled.” This veil is worn at all times 
by the Tuareg, and they never remove it 
either to eat or sleep, when at home 
or on a journey. Only the eyes are visi- 


ble, the other parts of the face being hid- 
‘den by the turban and by the Jitham. 


Nobody seems to know exactly the origin 
of this habit, or the reason why it has not 
only been kept up by the Tuareg, but has 
been copied by many other tribes in the 
Niger valley, and all over the desert. 

Some people say that it is because the 
brigand-like Tuareg do not wish to be 
recognized by their enemies ; others main- 
tain that the Tuareg hide the nose and 
mouth to prevent the fine sand from en- 
tering their lungs; others, more scientific, 
say that it is in order to keep moisture at 
the entrance of the respiratory organs in 
a climate where the atmosphere is so ex- 
tremely dry. Personally, I think that all 
these theories are inaccurate, and I be- 
lieve it is nothing more or less than a 
fashion, as the women of the Tuareg, 
for instance, never wear a veil at all, and 
them seem in excellent health. Tuaregs 
never remove the veil from their faces 
even to meet friends or relations, and 
were it done among themselves it would 
be considered an insult. 

There was absolutely no mystery about 
Timbuctu, and as soon as one entered the 
town the observer was forcibly struck 
by how much overrated this sacred place 
had been. From an artistic point of view 
there was not a single building in Tim- 
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TUAREGS WITH THEIR TYPICAL 


buetu. worth a second look. Kven the 
three mosques were of little interest as 
far as the architecture went, but were, of 
course, interesting from the historian’s 
point of view. 

In the southern part of the city stood 
the Dyingery-ber, or Big Mosque, built in 
the eleventh century by an Alfa marabu 
called Alkali-.\lakeb. This mosque has 
inside it a series of remarkable arcades 
and pillars supporting a heavy mud ceil- 
ing with a flat terrace above, the whole 
made of white stone and clay mixed with 
flour of the Baobab fruit. 

Not far from this mosque was the 








FACE SCREENS (SEE PAGE 724) 


yobu-ber, or great market, by which I 
had entered the town, a vast rectangular 
square, the two sides of which showed 
arcades with square pillars. In these 
buildings merchants and peddlers had 
their stalls, whereas in the square itself 
dozens of women squatted on their 
haunches selling coal, wood, articles of 
food, cheap ornaments, ete. 

Timbuctu was nothing more than a cits 
of transit and exchange, with a fixed 
population of about five thousand and a 
Hoating population of some four thou- 
sand people. The floating population 
consisted of Arabs, Moors, and mer- 
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} Both in the big and the smali 
market-places one sees dozens of 
women selling bread. 

I do not think that I have ever 
visited a town where the varie- 
| ties of headdress were so numer- 
ous and remarkable as in Tim- 
buctu. When women were 
young, until the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, they fastened their 
hair into a plait which, with some 
additional black silk and with 
plenty of jewels and ornaments 
attached to it, stuck out behind 
and was called the yellofoh or 
| “one tress only.” From four- 
teen to fifteen they wore two or 
three queues, one behind and one 
in front, adding to them the fibre 
of the kondji, the plait behind 
being rolled up at the extremity 
and slightly lowered. This coif- 
fure, which is called the djnne- 
djnne or “in front-in front,” is 
also much, decorated with beads 
| and silver triangles. 

| Unmarried women never 

| showed balls of hair at the side 

of the head, but wore them on 








A WOMAN OF TIMBUCTU 
chants from Tripoli, many from Ghada- 
menon, Tenduf, Tadjakant and ‘Touat, 
who came every year. 

In Timbuctu we find ovens in the 
streets. They are constructed of mud, 
and are of a conical shape somewhat 
rounded at the top and lined inside with 
baked bottoms of broken earthen vases. 
In these ovens the natives bake their 
small round loaves, quite good, were it 
not for the quantity of sand which gets 
mixed with the flour of the inferior kind 
of wheat locally grown. The wheat is 
ground between two stones, the lower one 
larger than the upper. 

These stones are imported at great ex- 
pense from the mountains of Sahel in 
Morocco. After the flour has_ been 
coarsely ground it is passed through a 
thin material, and then rolled between 
the hands until it becomes fairly fine. 


the top of the skull. Slaves, 

not married, had only one of 

these balls, a kind of pompom, 
on the right side. Most married women 
wore two of these pompoms, one over 
each ear. The two-ball arrangement for 
married women was a special coiffure 
fashionable in Djenne, the sister city of 
Timbuctu. When not in holiday dress, 
the girls also adorned themselves with 
these hair-balls, with an extra one behind 
the head. 

Perhaps the most puzzling headdress 
to a male observer was the Korbo-tchirey, 
which, translated literally, mean “all sorts 
of rings, red,” words which require ex- 
planation. ‘They mean that the top plait, 
stiffened, described curves in all direc- 
tions, ending in a sort of spiral at the 
back of the head. A triangular orna- 
ment of red imitation coral, or stone, 
was placed at the end of the bigger loop 
upon the top of the head. In other in- 


stances, two plaits were substituted for 
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the two side balls at the side of the face. 
A third circumscribed the forehead and 
turned over the right temple, where pen- 
dants were attached. 

Quite unlike Timbuctu, which had a 
Moorish character, Djenne, her sister 
city, possessed marked characteristics, 
especially in her architecture, which re- 
minded me forcibly of Egypt. Perhaps 
this architecture came with the Fulbeh. 
The high doorways with projecting col- 
umns right up to the top of the house, 
the small musharabeah windows between 
these two columns, the waterspouts from 
the roof, the two quadrangles at the sum- 
mit of the house between square columns, 
and the small pyramids one above the 
other ornamenting the roof, were quite 
unlike anything I had so far met in this 
zone of Africa. 

The streets were winding and beauti- 
fully clean. The whole place was en- 
trancingly interesting and picturesque. 

Djenne is situated in a delightful spot. 
Its pretty harbor for fishing boats and for 
canoes carrying nierchandise; the charm- 
ing little market-place where business is 
brisk; the dense population of well-to- 
do and well-dressed people—all contrib- 
uted to making it attractive for me, who 
had been for a year among most inartistic 
natives and unpicturesque country. 

The journey ended at Cape Verde. 
Here the French are building a great 
city, Dakar, which in a few years will 
probably be the finest city on the west 
coast of Africa. Long artificial piers 
projecting into the sea and elaborate 
docks have already been constructed, 
making a safe and deep anchorage. 
It will not be long before railways will 
connect the coast with the rich country 
beyond. 

I climbed onto the very last rock of 
Cape Verde so that there should be no 
mistake about my having reached the 
most ‘westerly point of Africa. Thus 
ended at this place, on January 5, 1907, 
the longest trans-African journey which 
has ever been taken from east to west. 

At this point I drank in the company 
of the French gentleman who had accom- 
panied me the only two bottles of cham- 
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pagne which I had carried the entire way 
across Africa. Except the cherries in 
rum with our friend with yellow fever 
in the train, this was the only stimulant 
I had taken during the last twelve 
months, and it was done to drink the suc- 
cess of the journey and not because I 
needed it. 
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The entire journey from Djibuti, where 
I had started on January 6, 1906, to this 
place had taken 364 days, the distance 
covered being no less than 8500 miles. I 
had arrived in flourishing health, and, 
although glad to return to Europe and to 
my friends I was indeed sorry that so 
delightful a journey had ended. 


OF AMERICA 


By Henry GANNETT 


GEOGRAPHER OF THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 


UR readers will recall the historic 
O assemblage of the governors of 
the states at the White House, last May, 
to consider the subject of our waning 
natural resources and to take steps look- 
ing toward their conservation for future 
generations. It was a notable gathering. 
The governors of nearly all the states 
were present, and with them were lead- 
ing statesmen, publicists, economists, en- 
gineers, and geologists. The assem- 
blage was presided over by the President 
of the United States. The utmost una- 
nimity prevailed, and a set of resolutions 
was agreed to declaring that every effort 
consistent with the necessary use of our 
resources should be made to preserve 
them for future use. 

Shortly after this meeting the Presi- 
dent appointed a National Conservation 
Commission, composed of four commit- 
tees, one each on Waters, Lands, Forests, 
and Minerals, the chairman of the Com- 
mission being Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
Forester, who had taken the leading part 
in starting the movement. Many of the 
states also have appointed conservation 
commissions to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Commission. 

This National Commission has com- 
menced the task of taking an account of 
stock of the country’s resources in water, 
land, forests, and minerals, in order, not 
only to know what we have, but how 
long, under the probable future rates of 
consumption, the supplies will last. With 
this are proceeding also studies of the 
best means whereby the drain may be 


lessened without injury to our industries, 
where waste may be stopped or reduced, 
and where products may be utilized more 
fully. 

Some of the matters now under study 
are: Under the head of water, the amount 
of rainfall, the amount and character of 
the stream flow, the possibility of im- 
provement of our streams for naviga- 
tion, under comprehensive plans, the 
prevention of floods, the present and pos- 
sible future development of water power, 
irrigation, etc.; under the head of lands, 
the status of the Federal land laws, the 
condition of our soils and their possible 
improvement to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the future, the additional 
amounts which can be put under cultiva- 
tion, the condition of our public grazing 
lands and the steps which may best be 
taken for their improvement, the extent 
of our swamp lands and the result of 
draining them, etc.; under the head of 
forests, the amount of standing timber 
remaining to us and the rate at which it 
is being depleted, the best methods of re- 
stricting the cut, preventing destruction 
by fire and other enemies and of restock- 
ing the cut and burned areas, the rela- 
tions of forests and streams, and many 
other allied matters; under the head of 
minerals, the supply in the ground of 
each ore and mineral and the rate at 
which these supplies are being exhausted, 
with studies of the best means of pro- 
longing the supply. 

The supply of game and fish and the 
rate of their destruction, with the methods 
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in use for their protection and restocking, 
and many other matters are under study 
which cannot be recapitulated here. 

These studies are being made by scien- 
tists in the various bureaus of the Fed- 
eral government, aided by officers of the 
state governments and state conservation 
committees. Prominent among the bu- 
reaus enlisted in the work are the Census, 
the Forest Service, the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations, those of Statistics of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and of Commerce 
and Labor, those of Plant Industry and 
of Soils, the office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, General Land Office, Reclamation 
Service, and Weather Bureau. 

The National Conservation Commis- 
sion will meet early in December and 
receive a preliminary report on these 
matters, and later a second conference of 
the state governors will be held in Wash- 
ington. 

The work of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission will consist mainly: 

Ist. In the collection and digestion of 
information concerning our resources. 
So far its work is commercial, or, better, 
economic geography. 

2d. In the dissemination widely of this 
information, together with advice and 
suggestions as to the methods of con- 
servation, and thus to cultivate public 
sentiment in the practice of economy in 
our resources. 

3d. In so shaping legislation, both 
national and state, as most fully to carry 
out these ends of conservation. 

In order to aid in this work an associa- 
tion of great organizations is being 
formed, known as the Conservation 
League of America, best described in the 
following letter of invitation to the 
National Geographic Society: 

Moors, President National Geo- 

graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The recent conference of gov- 
ernors of the various states of the Union, to- 
gether with many eminent men and representa- 
a number of our great non-politi 


which convened at the White 
has forcibly directed public 


Wits L. 


tives from 
cal organizations, 
House last May, 


attention se the decisive part which the intelli- 
gent deve lopment and wise conservation of our 
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natural resources should and must play in the 


future of the nation. 


As a result of the unanimous action there 


taken the President has appointed a National 
Conservation Commission to investigate and 
report upon the character, value, and extent of 
our existing natural resources, and this offi- 
cially constituted Commission will undoubtedly 
accomplish a work of much permanent value. 

The conference also served to emphasize, 
what has long been a growing conviction with 
many, that there should be some means of 
bringing into closer relation and more intelli- 
gent cooperation the unofficial associations 
which have a common interest in the broader 
aspects of the conservation movement. 

It is apparent that such codperation must be 
confined to those general aspects of the subject 
which are common to all of the existing organ 
izations, and that the special and particular 
functions and activities of each association 
must not be interfered with, impaired or in 
any way affected. What is needed is simpls 
that degree of general codperation of all which 
will assist and make more effective the special 
work of each. 

After conferring with the representi atives of 

some of these associations, the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has undertaken to ini- 
tiate such cooperation by inviting similar or- 
ganizations to unite with it in forming the 
Conservation League of America, the sole pur- 
pose and function of which is embraced in a 
declaration of principles which is herewith en- 
closed. To carry on its work, a central head- 
quarters is to be opened in Chicago, from 
which shall be conducted a campaign of pub- 
licity. ‘ 
The plan of organization and work has been 
submitted to President Roosevelt and to the 
Hon. William H. Taft and the Hon. William 
J. Bryan. It has not only been approved by 
them, but President Roosevelt has accepted the 
honorary presidency of the League and Mr. 
Taft and Mr. 
as honorary vice-presidents. Mr, Walter L. 
Fisher, of Chicago, has been chosen as presi- 
dent of the League, and representatives of or- 
ganized labor and of organized capital will act 
as vice-presidents, spokesmen for both these 
interests having expressed hearty approval. 

It will be seen that the new organization is. 
as it should be, absolutely non-partizan, both 
politically and industrially. 

We cordially invite your organization to 
unite with the League. No financial obliga- 
tion will be involved, as all funds necessary 
for the work to be undertaken have been 
kindly provided from voluntary contributors 
who are interested in it, and it involves no 
commitment of your association beyond the 
purposes declared. : 

If you approve of the plan, kindly permit us 
to enroll your organization as a member of the 
League, and to use its name as such. Inas- 
much as prompt action is essential to the suc- 


Bryan have consented to serve 
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cess of our movement, you are earnestly re- 
quested to reply at the earliest possible date. 
Respectfully yours, 
Jos. E. RANspEtL, President. 
J. F. Exiison, Secretary. 


CONSERVATION LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICA—STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


Whereas, it is of the utmost importance that 
the natural resources of the nation shall be 
comprehensively and vigorously developed and 
utilized for the promotion of the public welfare 
without waste, destruction, or needless im- 
pairment, and subject always to their intelligent 
conservation and the effective preservation of 
the rights and interests of the future genera- 
tions of our people. 

Now, therefore, to secure the recognition 
and support of these principles by the people 
and by their representatives we hereby unite in 
a National Conservation League, and adopt for 
ourselves the following, taken directly from 
the declaration unanimously adopted by the 
conference of governors, convened by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in the White House 
at Washington, May 13, 14, and 15, 1908. 

We do hereby declare the conviction that 
the great prosperity of our country rests upon 
the abundant resources of the land chosen by 
our forefathers for their homes, and where 
they laid the foundation of this great nation. 

We look upon these resources as a heritage 
to be made use of in establishing and pro- 
moting the comfort, prosperity, and happiness 
of the American people, but not to be wasted, 
deteriorated, or needlessly destroyed. 

We agree that our country’s future is in- 
volved in this: That the great natural re- 
sources supply the material basis upon which 
our civilization must continue to depend, and 
upon which the perpetuity of the nation itself 
rests, 

We agree that this material basis is threat- 
ened with exhaustion. 

We agree that the land should be so used 
that erosion and soil wash shall cease, and 
that there should be reclamation of arid and 
semi-arid regions by means of irrigation, an: 
of swamp and overflowed regions by means of 
drainage; that the waters should be so con- 
served and used as to promote navigation, to 
enable the arid regions to be reclaimed by irri- 
gation, and to develop power in the interests 
of the people; that the forests which regulate 
our rivers, support our industries, and promote 
the fertility and productiveness of the soil 
should be preserved and perpetuated; that the 
minerals found so abundantly beneath the sur- 
face should be so used as to prolong their util- 
ity; that the beauty, healthfulness, and habita- 
bility of our country should be preserved and 
increased; that sources of national wealth 
exist for the benefit of the people, and that 
monopoly thereof should not be tolerated. 


We declare our firm conviction that this 
conservation of our natural resources is a sub- 
ject of transcendent importance which should 
engage unremittingly the attention of the na- 
tion, the states, and the people in earnest co- 
operation. 

We agree that this codperation should find 
expression in suitable action by the Congress 
and by the legislatures of the several states. 

Let us conserve the foundations of our pros- 
perity. 

a Los Atl ate 

This invitation has been accepted by 
the Board of Managers, provided that the 
organization shall be, as stated, ‘“abso- 
lutely non-partisan, both politically and 
industrially.” 

The Magazine will keep our members 
fully advised of the work of the National 
Conservation Commission, and it is be- 
lieved that our members will render all 
possible assistance to the ends and aims 
of the Commission. 


A COMPARISON OF OUR UNPRO- 
TECTED WITH OUR PROTECTED 
FORESTS 


OTHING better emphasizes the 
necessity for the preservation of 
our natural resources than the great for- 
est fires which have been so widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country and have 
played such havoc this summer. It is 
doubtful if the losses for the year 1908 
will ever be fully known, but a conserva- 
tive estimate places the aggregate loss in 
all parts of the country at not less than 
$20,000,000. 

In nearly every instance these devas- 
tating fires might have been prevented if 
the various states had provided an ade- 
quate number of men to patrol the woods 
and arrest all such fires in their incip- 
iency, and if lumbermen and other users 
of the forest were careful to dispose of 
brush after logging, so as to prevent the 
spread of fires. 

The Forest Service has had a lot of 
work to do on the national forests in the 
fire-fighting line this year, but the work 
has shown good results. Exclusive of 
the salaries of forest officers, the work of 
putting down fires on the national forests 
for the year has cost the government 
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$30,000. ‘This means protecting approx- 
imately 168,000,000 acres. The value of 
the timber destroyed will not be known 
until the fire reports are made at the end 
of the year, though it is estimated that it 
will be larger than last year. But it will 
be insignificant when compared with the 
appalling fire losses outside of the na- 
tional forests, on unprotected areas, or 
with the destruction which would have 
come to the timber in the national forests 
had they not been protected. 

These results have come through the 
increased efficiency of fire patrol and 
methods of fighting fire and through the 
cooperation of settlers and users of for- 
ests who understand that the forests are 
their property and that a loss from fire 
is a personal one. 

After timber is cut the regulations re- 
quire brush to be compactly piled at a 
safe distance from living trees. Some- 
times this brush is burned under direc- 
tion of a forest officer; but even if it is 
allowed to stand, no fire that starts finds 
fuel by which it can spread. 

In order to provide rapid means of 
travel between the various parts of the 
national forests and to facilitate the 


massing of large forces of men to fight 
fire, as well as to furnish vantage points 
from which the fires may be fought suc- 
cessfully, 160 miles of road and 3,300 
miles of trail were built during the last 
fiscal year. 


In several cases fire-breaks 
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from 16 to 100 feet in width have been 
constructed, from which all timber and 
inflammable material is removed, to fur- 
nish obstacles to the spread of fire, or 
straight lines of defense in fighting the 
fire once started. Several miles of such 
fire-breaks now exist on the national for- 
ests in southern California, where it is 
especially important that the forest cover 
on the watersheds of important irrigation 
streams be protected. 

Just as rapidly as possible each national 
forest is supplied with shovels, axes, and 
other tools, which are distributed over 
the forests, and cabins and tool-boxes are 
placed at points where there is the great- 
est danger of fire and where they can be 
easily reached by trail. J*ield glasses are 
also furnished, since their use in discov- 
ering small fires at a considerable dis- 
tance has proved very helpful. 

Upon the basis of the Forest Service 
experience on the national forests, on 
which the total administration per acre, 
including fire patrol, amounts to only one 
cent, the whole forest area of the United 
States could be protected from fire at a 
total cost of less than $3,000,000. ‘This 


would save an annual loss of $20,000,000 
for timber alone, to say nothing of the 
enormous loss of life, the loss to new tree 
growth, the loss of soil fertility, the dam- 
age to river courses and adjacent farm 
country, and the depreciation in forest 
wealth and land values. 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


a part. In 24 parts, issued fortnightly—total only $6 for this 
sumptuously illustrated, exquisitely printed and fascinating 
work. Large quarto, magnificent plates in colors, super quality 
paper, handsome cover designs in color—splendid bookmaking 
at the lowest wholesale prices. Send 25c. today for part one. 
4 ‘ ‘HIS new and beautiful work presents an enthrall- 

ing pictorial story of womankind, every paragraph 
of intense human interest. Every type of woman is de- 
scribed and lavishly illustrated from the savage Samoan 
maiden to the society queen of New York. Legends, 
folk lore, customs, dress, courtship, marriage and other 
subjects concerning women everywhere are interwoven 
in its absorbing pages. 


Women of All Nations 


Their Habits, Types of Beauty, Marriage Customs, 
Social Status, Influence 

































































T. ATHOL JOYCE, M. A. EDITED BY N. W. THOMAS, M. A. 
Hon. Sec. Anthropological Institute of Great Author of “‘ Natives of Australia,’ “‘ Kinship 
Britain and Ireland. and Marriage in Australia,”’ etc. 


Contributors: Prof. OTIS T. MASON, of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. SKEAT, Mr. ARCHIBALD 
COLQUHOUN; Dr. THEODOR KOCH GRUNBERG, Berlin Museum of Volkerkunde; Mr. SHELFORD, 
late of Sarawak Museum; Miss A. WERNER, Mr. W. CROOK, B. A., and others. 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT and INSTRUCTION, INCLUDING 


The Origin of Woman, with the scientific theories of Folk Lore and Legends of Womankind, with stories 
her evolution from the sexless ages. of strange rituals, beliefs concerning Widows, 
The various ideas of Woman’s Beauty as judged by Spinsters, Magic, Witchcrait, etc. 
the standards of various races. Psychological Characteristics of Woman, showing 
Curious Forms of Courtship, strange engagement their genius, peculiarities and personalities com- 
ceremonies, kissing customs, marriage rites, etc. pared with those of man. 
Conventionalities of Modesty the world over, show- The Influence of Woman the world over, the wonder- 
ing many curious ideas of feminine modesty. ful part in war, love, artand idealism of the race. 
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arer beautiful in the eyes of the opposite sex. dp bead Sad RAL della aha Savage tribes, under the 
Wearer beautiiu . PE | harem system and in Western Civilization. 


A Rare Collection of Pictures 


Hundreds of striking and beautifully executed 
pictures enliven the text, including original photo- 
graphs taken by experts in every land. There 
wy is also a series of magnificent plates in colors 
from paintings made expressly for this work 
, | by Norman Hardy. 


SEND 25 CENTS TODAY 


for part one. We guarantee satisfaction. If this 
part is not satisfactory you are under no obliga- 
tion to take the remainder. 
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GENTLEMEN: En- 
closed find 25 cents, for 
which send me part 1, 
Women of All Nations, 
you agreeing to furnish me 
the remaining 23 parts, at the 
rate of 25 cents each, fortnightly 
as issued. If part first is not 
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CASH CAPITAL, sia 000,000 


ASSETS January 1, 1908 ‘ ° P $20,862,697 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) ! ; ; ‘ 13,659,486 
Ke"RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS . ‘ 500,000 
tes°NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES . 6,703,211 
kes"SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS . ° ‘ 10,203,211 

4 110,000,000 


Losses Paid Since Organization Over ‘ “ 
When you pay for protection get that which is ABSOLUTELY SURE, no matter 
now many conflagrations happen anywhere. 
Property Owners, Mortgagees, Executors, and Trustees desiring the best and surest 
-nsurance will appreciate the fact that the net assets of THE HOME —the surplus funds 
reserved for the exclusive protection of its policy-holders—are greater than those of any 


Fire Insurance Company operating in this Country. 


























EOGRAPHERS, scientists, travelers, and 
publishers will find a most competent serv- 
ice at Our Complete Press in all matters 
relating to the compiling, designing, engrav- 

ing, and printing of maps; and process engraving for 
illustrating books or scientific subjects either in black 
or color. We will submit original ideas on printing 
matters for your approval, or carry out with absolute 
fidelity ideas of your own. 

THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

New York Office 

Madison Square Garden Tower 


Cleveland Office 
517 Citizens Building 
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ENGINEERING EXPERTS—MINING, MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, CIVIL 





‘Coal Mines and Coal Properties Examined; will also 
take charge of the development and working of mines 
in Washington; 19 years’ practical experience in Wash- 
ington and Canadian coal fields. 

F. A. HILL, Consulting Engineer, 
609 Mutual Life Building . . Seattle, Washington 
Phone, Main 432; Residence, East 741. 





H. E. SMITH, Mining Engineer, Box 335, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
General and Secret Investigations made in the Lead 
and Zinc Fields of Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
for non-residents. 





E. M. JONES, 1125 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Mining Engineer—reports, plans for development, and 
supervision of operations of coal properties. Nosurveys 
made. Experience: Penna. Anthracite Field, Penna., 
Maryland, W. Va., and Tenn. Soft Coal Fields. 





‘STEPHEN E. KIEFFER, M. Am. Soc. C. E. Civil and 
Hydraulic Engineer. Expert solution of Water Supply 
and Irrigation Problems in the Arid West and Mexico. 
First National Bank Building, Berkeley, California. 





MARTIN FISHBACK, Mining Engineer, 
El] Paso, Texas, U.S. A. 
P. O. Box 701. Phones, 140, 788 
Cable: “* Fishback.” 
Codes: Western Union, Moreing & Neal. 
Reliable examinations and reports. Plans for economic 
development of prospects and mines, and supervision 
of operations. 
Special field: New Mexico, Arizona, and Mexico. 
Bank references furnished and required. 





LEE LATROBE BATEMAN, Consulting Engineer. 
20 years experience Farming Specialist, Irrigation, 
Drainage, and Reclamations. Surveys and reports 
made on projected developments. Special Field— 
Louisiana and Texas Gulf Coast Region. 

Address, 55 West Eighty-second St., New York City. 





NORVAL J. WELSH, Mining Engineer. 
Specialty—The examination, organization, and develop- 
ment of gold. silver, copper, and lead mining properties 
throughout the Republic of Mexico and the Southwest. 
Terms on request. 
San Antonio Club, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


The Engineers’ Club, 
New York, N. Y. 





PERCIVAL M. CHURCHILL, Consulting Engineer, 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Specialist in determining 
possibilities for Irrigation, Drainage, and Water Power 
Projects in any part of the world. Reports on pro- 
jected developments; existing developments improved. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 





ALEXANDER & DOWELL, Attorneys at Law. Rezis- 
tered Solicitors of United States and Foreign Patents. 
Practice in all United States Courts. A booklet of in- 
formation will be sent on receiot of three cents in 
stamps. 607 Seventh Street, Washington, D. C. 








TUTOR 


HOWARD C. JENNESS, A. B. (Harvard), Tutor, will pre- 
pare boys for the leading colleges, the Naval Academy, 
and West Point. Successful experience at Harvard. 
Special classes for men wishing to enter The George 
Washington University on certificate. 


Telephone. Apt. 41, 1723 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Convertible Protar VIla 


Solves the Problem of photographing 
a wide variety of subjects with a single 
lens and producing results that are satis- 
factory from the most technical standpoint. 
This lens is composed of two Series VII 
Single Anastigmats, which may be used 
either single or in combination, and when 
dissimilar in foci they are equivalent to 
three separate lenses. You have at once 
the combined elements of speed, defini- 
tion, covering power, brilliance—all those 


most desirable qualities. 


Send for our special circular. 


@ PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. 
Send for copy. 


q OUR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, 
MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC 
OR ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS OUR GUARANTEE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


GEO. N.SAEGMULLER 


CARL ZEISS,JENA 
Offices: San Francisco 
New Yor Washington 
Boston London 
Chicago Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Every man and woman should know 


how to use firearms with safety.” 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The Pistol and Revolver 


By A. L. A. HIMMELWRIGHT 


President of United States Revolver Association. 


HANDY pocket-size volume of 157 pages of 

practical information covering the entire 

subject of Pistol and Revolver shooting. 
This work is strictly up-to-date, including the 
latest developments in smokeless powder; the 
1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the 
United States Army, the United States Navy and 
the National Guard; the Annual Championship 
Matches and Revised Rules and Regulations of 
the United States Revolver Association, etc. Be- 
sides being a useful, practical hand-book for the 
EXPERIENCED marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for BEGINNERS. 

Contents.—Historical: Arms—Military, Target, 
Pocket; Ammunition—rim fire, central fire; 
Sights; Position; ‘Target Shooting; Revolver 
Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for Ladies; 
Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selection 
of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; 
Target Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Re- 
loading Ammunition—primers, shells, bullets, 
powders, reloading. Appendix.—Annual Cham- 
pionship Matches of the United States Revolver 
Association, Rules and Regulations governing 
the matches, etc. Records of the United States 
Revolver Association. 

The volume is printed on fine coated paper with 
many illustrations and is bound in three styles: 
Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00; Full Morocco, $!.50, 

Write at once, enclosing remittance, and we 
will mail direct. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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